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532 Reviews of Books m.v.h.e. 

Presidential nominations and elections. A history of American conven- 
tions, national campaigns, inaugurations, and campaign caricature. 
"With numerous illustrations. By Joseph Bucklin Bishop. (New 
York: Charles Scribner's sons, 1916. 237 p. $1.50 net) 
The purpose of this book is to satisfy the perennial interest in politi- 
cal personalities, especially where they are picturesque or pathetic. 
Despite its title, it is not an institutional study. Slight attention is 
given to constitutional evolution ; there is no critical analysis. The great 
quadrennial crisis, our democracy's choice of its chief magistrate, is here 
barely sketched in the superficial aspects that compel the attention of all 
the world, and described in some of the aspects that are amusing or odd. 
The book may well have thriven on the popular interest in a presidential 
years; but there is disappointment for one who expects the subject to 
get a serious consideration, or who recalls the author's Panama gateway, 
and expects a work of similar value. 

Of the twenty-eight short chapters four are devoted to political cari- 
cature, and the book is supplied with some thirty reproductions of the 
more famous and effective cartoons of Nast, Gillam, and others. These 
seem to be the book's chief reason for being, and indeed it is a service 
to place such a collection, with explanatory comment, at our easy dis- 
posal. One may yet dissent from the author's opinion for example that 
Puck and Judge in 1884 and some other campaigns "exerted an influ- 
ence in the politics of the country which was probably greater than that 
of all the daily press combined" (162), and that in more recent times 
the daily political cartoon has "largely superseded the editorial page of 
the newspaper as the moulder of political thought" (163). 

Over a fifth of the book is devoted to inaugurations, including eye- 
witness accounts of weather, costumes, and such matters, to which no 
addition is made by the inclusion of four imaginary pictures of inau- 
guration ceremonies, borrowed from recent magazines. A chapter on 
the "unique distinction of the Adamses" piques curiosity until this dis- 
tinction is found to consist in the fact that neither of these gentlemen 
attended his successor's inauguration. 

The first half of the book provides a sketch of the most interesting 
presidential candidacies, and interwoven therewith is a slight account 
of the development of machinery for the nomination of presidents, the 
congressional caucus and then the national convention. This is per- 
functory in character, avowedly depending on the useful books of Stan- 
wood and McClure, and certainly adding nothing to them. The dom- 
inating personality of Thurlow Weed is brought into high light; the 
long, pathetically hopeless quests of Clay, Webster, and Blaine are inter- 
estingly set forth ; and due emphasis is laid upon the sovereign and in- 
dispensable virtue of candidates — availability as judged by astute man- 
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agers working upon and supported by irresponsible mobs. The cam- 
paign of 1912 is described with considerable fullness, from the Bull 
Moose point of view. The steam roller is duly castigated: "The Re- 
publican bosses at Chicago in 1912 threw off all attempt at concealment 
or disguise and assumed openly that the convention had been called to- 
gether for the purpose merely of registering their will and not the will 
of the people who had chosen the delegates." Since we have "demon- 
stration" that the convention system "had passed completely into the 
control of party leaders or bosses," it is a little surprising to find only a 
bare mention of presidential preference primaries and the reform of the 
basis of representation. Perhaps this is because the book is in the field 
of history, not of constructive criticism. 

Regarding the democratic conventions, due attention is given to the 
unit and two-thirds rules, and the far-reaching influence of the latter 
especially in bringing about the success of "dark horse" over "favorite" 
candidates. The rule is shown to have been supported by the interested 
powers-that-be against repeated efforts to get back to majority rule pure 
and simple. Both rules are regarded as "thoroly undemocratic" (91), 
yet the author subscribes to the assertion that the unit rule was "true 
Jeffersonian Democratic doctrine" without regarding the fact that Jef- 
ferson was dead thirteen years before the invention of the unit rule (13) 
at the whig convention of 1839. The remarkable result at Baltimore in 
1912 is fully described, the partial abrogation of the unit rule at Har- 
mon's expense, the maintenance of the two-thirds rule at Clark's ex- 
pense, all inuring to the success of Wilson. 

It is significant of the author's interest in persons rather than insti- 
tutions or policies, that the modus operandi of the convention is no- 
where systematically or typically described, nor the methods of con- 
ducting campaigns, and that platforms are hardly mentioned. 

Slight inaccuracies such as the omission of John Quincy Adams from 
the list of presidents, the election of Jackson in 1824 (217), and of 
Roosevelt as vice-president in 1896 (223), will lead no one astray. So 
also the assertion that in 1804 "the candidates for vice president were 
voted directly for the first time" (216). On the other hand, consider- 
ing that the substitution of popular election of electors for election of 
them by state legislatures was gradual and not complete before the war, 
and considering that the substitution of a general state ticket of elec- 
tors for election by distinct districts was likewise gradual and has even 
been departed from on occasion within the present, generation, it is in- 
adequate and misleading to divide all elections by the date 1828, under 
the two captions "chosen by electors appointed by caucus" (215), and 
"chosen by electors elected by popular vote" (218). 

Henry R. Spencer 



